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THE BULLETIN OF THE ART DIVISION 


A NEW QUARTERLY PUBLICATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Art Division of the Los Angeles County Museum, long handicapped in many ways, 
is on the forward move. Many signs indicate that the time has come when the community 
desires to build up its public art collections in a manner befitting the importance of this 
great area. Gifts have come to the Museum more rapidly than ever before: the dis- 
tinguished accessions from the Hearst Foundation, the De Sylva collection of French 
Impressionists and modern painting, and many notable individual gifts. 


With these many recent enrichments, we should not forget what has been done before. 
In the last fifteen years the Art Division received tnree outstanding collections: the 
Preston Harrison, balch, and Mabury, the donors of which were filied with that fine 
pioneering purpose which has characterized the beginning of American museums every- 
where. But these collections formed, as it were, isolated vases in a desert. For it cannot 
be denied that the vast field of mankind's art history, of which every outstanding museum 
should give a comprehensive survey, has here been touched upon in only scattered spots. 
The contents of tnese excellent collections were, moreover, often drowned in the very 
mass of loan collections or temporary exhibitions which, useful as they may be for an 
Orientation of present-day taste, shouid not form the principal teature ot a museum. 


The traveling exhibition—an institution of very recent development—has proved to be 
beneficial in many ways, especially in out-of-the-way places where originals could not 
otherwise be presented to the public. But in the endeavor to entertain the visitor 
constantly with new sensations, tne pace of the changes has been overaccelerated in the 
larger museums. Education in art suffers from a rush of continually new impressions. 
There ought to be some features in a museum which are of permanent character, to which 
the visitor can return again and again. There should be stability attached to the impress- 


ions received from the great works of art owned by the museum,—impressions which 
last for a lifetime.* 


We are trying, therefore, to build up a permanent collection as the main feature of the 
Art Division of the Museum, and to arrange it in such manner that it will be of educa- 
tional benefit to the visitor as well as a perpetual source of his enjoyment. 


It is not an easy task in our Museum to prepare such a systematic arrangement, which 
will give an idea of all great epochs in art history, since the space provided is so 
extremely limited. It is true that our Art Division covers about a third of the space of 
the building in accordance with its original plan, wherein the three sections of History, 
Science and Art were equally apportioned. but this does not mean that it covers, to any 
comparable extent, the space generally allotted to art museums in this country, among 
cities approximately the size of Los Angeles. It is no exaggeration to say that the Art 
Division here comprises about one-fourth the space given to it in other large cities such 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit or Cleveland, not to speak of the far greater 
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museums in the eastern part of the country. It is only by realizing our weakness that 
we will be enabled to go forward in the right direction with plans for the future. 


It was hoped that a big advance could be made through the approval of a new building 
requested in last year’s Bond Issue vote, As pictured in the July issue of the Quarterly, 
the layout of the addition to the Art Division provided for a sequence of twenty galleries, 
the contents of which would offer the visitor an abbreviated survey of the development of 
art from its beginnings to our own time. But all the Bond Issues failed; and for the 
time being, we must be content with what we have. We are not discouraged. The time 
is coming when a larger museum will have to be built, in which there will be afforded 
sufficient and suitable space for the Art Division. For the present, we will make the 
most of available space and build up a permanent collection within these limitations, so 


that in due time and without difficulty the removal into a larger setting can be 
accomplished, 


As the habitat groups on the main floor cannot be moved—and indeed, they are among 
the most delightful aspects of the Museum-—our plan is, for the time being, to lead 
visitors to the art galleries around the two rooms which accommodate these groups. The 
visitor's course will take him through the first long gallery at the left of the entrance, 
beginning with modern art, continuing through the main epochs in art history, to end 
his circuit in the gallery at the right of the entrance with the earliest prehistoric art, Or 
he may (if this last-named gallery is transferred to the Art Division) begin here with 
the earliest art and arrive, having completed his circuit, at the gallery of modern art on 
the other side. 


A beginning in this planned sequence of art galleries has already been made, with the 
installing of eight permanent galleries. The first, to be entered beyond the habitat groups 
at the right, contains Gothic art. Here are housed many of the new acquisitions from 
the Hearst Fund, together with Gothic stained glass presented by Mr. Hearst at an earlier 
date, and with also a representation of early Flemish paintings from the Balch bequest. 
At the other end of the sequence, the long gallery at the left of the entrance is now 
entirely devoted to modern French art,—the first section containing the De Sylva collec- 
tion, and next the Aline Barnsdall, and the third the French section of the Preston 
Harrison collection, which shows itself to great advantage in the new setting. The 
Museum may well be proud of this series of French nineteenth and twentieth century 
paintings and sculpture, for it is one of the most representative in the country today. 


Adjoining the gallery of Gothic art (fourteenth and fifteenth century) a gallery of 
Renaissance (sixteenth) and another of Southern Baroque art (seventeenth century) 
have been installed. The former contents of these galleries, Flemish and Dutch seven- 
teenth century paintings, have been transferred to the corresponding rooms on the other 
side of the entrance foyer, and have been followed there by English and French eight- 
eenth century galleries. 

It has been justly complained that there have been thus far no permanent galleries 
devoted to new acquisitions of nineteenth and twentieth century American painting, 
although the Museum does own, besides the Preston Harrison examples, a considerable 
number of good nineteenth century American paintings. For this purpose a large gallery 
on the second floor has been added. This floor is already largely devoted to American 
decorative arts and therefore is fitted to receive an additional collection of American 
paintings. This gallery, formerly utilized for storage, was originally intended by the 
architects for exhibition purposes and is one of the best lighted rooms in the building. 
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Unfortunately, because of the lack of material and workmen it will take some time 
(possibly until after the first of the year) before the gallery can be readied for our uses. 
The room in front of it will then be devoted to local art, of which we intend to havea 
series of changing exhibitions, probably four a year besides the annual showing of 
Southern California painters and sculptors. 


At a time when the Art Division is in a transitory state of rearrangement, it is impractical 
to publish guides except for those galleries which are permanently installed. Yet in no 
other section of the Museum are explanatory notes so necessary as in the Art Division. 
For this reason it seems appropriate to inaugurate a special Art Bulletin. In it the pro- 
gram of new installations will be recorded, and important new acquisitions described in 
short articles which, in lieu of guide-books, can temporarily serve the visitors. It is 
intended to publish this bulletin four times a year, inbetween issues of the Ovarterly. 
The latter will continue, as hitherto, to be concerned with all three divisions of the 
Museum. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


*You must know that there is ‘nothing higher and stronger and more 
wholesome and good for life in the future than some good memory, 
especially a memory from childhood. People talk to you a great deal 
about your education, but some good, sacred memory preserved from 
childhood is perhaps the best education. If a man carries many rich 
memories with him into life, he is safe to the end of his days, and if 
one has only one good memory left in one’s head, even that may 
sometimes be the means of saving us.’ 


—Alyosha, in The Brothers Karamazov 
(Modern Library edition, p.973) 


MEMBERS OF THE ART DIVISION 


James H. Breasted Jr., Director 
William R. Valentiner, Director Consultant 
Gregor Norman-Wilcox, Curator of Decorative Arts 
James B. Byrnes, Assistant Curator 
Ebria Feinblatt, Research Fellow 
Irene Tillinghast, Secretary 














Fig. 1—GIOVANNI BATTISTA CARRACCIOLO (1570-1637). Madonna and Child. 
(Gift of Jacob M. Heimann) 
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BAROQUE PAINTINGS 


It cannot be questioned that Italian art through five centufies, from the 14th to the 
18th century, was one of the main forces in the development of artistic culture in Europe. 
Until not long ago, however, art historians were of the opinion that one of the five 
centuries, the 17th, did not produce artists of an importance and influence equal to those 
of other epochs,—a theory based upon the belief that the brilliant achievements of the 


Renaissance during the two preceding centuries had exhausted the creative power in Italy 
during the Baroque age. 


While the great Spanish, Flemish and Dutch masters of the 17th century—Velas- 
quez, Rubens, Rembrandt and their followers—have been esteemed from their time to 
our own day, the Italian painters from Caravaggio to Tiepolo (and in the same degree 
the French 17th century Caravaggiesque painters, the brothers Le Nain, Georges de la 
Tour, and their circle) had yet to be re-discovered. Although some perceptive critics did 
not deny the strong influence of the greatest of the Italian Baroque painters, Caravaggio, 
upon the leading Spanish and Northern masters, former generations considered him and 
the painters of his century decadent and eclectic. 


Yet nothing is less correct than to reproach them for lack of originality, as they 
broke completely with the Renaissance conception, opposing its harmonious and idealistic 
tendencies and replacing them by a vehement, seemingly destructive, yet ultimately new, 
imaginative and emotional style. They are of special interest to us today as their ideas, 
and not those of the Renaissance, became the starting-point for some of the most modern 
art movements, such as that of the surrealists (we may recall Dali's Homage to Cara- 
vaggio, and Eugene Berman’s decorations in the manner of the Venetian Baroque), but 
even more so for modern sculpture and architecture. 


The Baroque architects superseded symmetrical, rectangular plans with asymmetrical, 
curved and oblong forms which indeed conform better to such modern constructions and 
machinery as automobiles and airplanes. In sculpture, Bernini dissolved the compact 
volumes of Michelangelo, giving equal value in his broken-up, plastic compositions to 
the closed forms and the empty spaces inbetween, a conception followed in recent years 
by Rodin and. again by the best modern sculptors from Henry Moore to Lipschitz. 


In Baroque painting we find diagonal arrangements with an undulating rhythm 
continued beyond the boundary of the frame, which prepares the way for modern abstract 
paintings with their rendering of infinite cosmic spaces. But even more than in form 
and design, this tendency is expressed in the treatment of light, in that chiaroscuro which 
is characteristic of Baroque painting and becomes its medium for spiritual expression. 
Like the word, so the original idea came from Italy, from Caravaggio and his followers, 
Manfredi, Saraceni, Gentileschi, G. M. Crespi, Strozzi, Feti, from whom it was taken over 
by the Venetian school of Piazetta and Tiepolo. Developed into a deeper mystical sense, 
it was transplanted into the North, to the art of*Rembrandt: while Velasquez and Rubens, 
after their own Caravaggiesque youth, in later years created their unique atmospheric, 
serene style in which men and nature are embraced and penetrated with the same cosmic 
light rays,—a conception paralleled by the pantheism embodied contemporaneously in 
Spinoza’s philosophy. 
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It is not accidental, therefore, if American museums have become greatly interested 
in recent years in Italian Baroque painting at a moment when the influence of Baroque 
ideas becomes evident in modern art. We can trace the beginning of this movement to 
the middle of the ‘twenties—about fifteen years after it appears in Europe. In a report 
of the American correspondent (F. Siple) to the Burlington Magazine, September 1929, 
we read under the heading, “Italian Baroque Painting” : 


The current issues of at least six American museums bear on their covers illus- 
trations of recently acquired 17th century paintings. These and the exhibition of 
Italian 17th and 18th century art held recently at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge 
—the first exhibition of its kind in America—are evidence of a growing interest in 
the period and a revaluation of the (Baroque) painters. The revival of interest is 
by no means new, by no means confined to America. It had been gathering strength 
even before La Mostra . . . held at the Pitti Palace in 1922, and after that great 
exhibition took definite form and centered about Caravaggio and those later men, 
Feti, Strozzi, Lys and others who carried on the tradition to Piazetta, Tiepolo and 
Guardi. Out of the ‘Dark Ages’ between Michelangelo and 18th century Venice— 
that decadence usually summed up in one paragraph in our text books of Italian art 
—certain personalities began to emerge. 


Since this time, exhibitions of Baroque art have been increased steadily in this 
country and Europe, ending in the large exhibitions held in Naples and Genoa just 
before the war in 1938, and the Baltimore exhibition of 1944. Certain artists have now 
become popular, like Strozzi, whose pictures have lately been acquired by the museums of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Worcester, and the Wadsworth Athenaeum)» like 
Domenico Feti and Guiseppe Maria Crespi, who are well represented in most of the 
leading museums in the country; and especially the Genoese and Venetian painters of the 
18th century, Magnasco, Piazetta, Pietro Longhi, Canaletto, Guardi, Belotto, and the 
greatest of them all, Tiepolo. 


It is time for Southern California to become acquainted with this movement and 
for some of the Baroque masters to be represented in the museum of a city where médern 
Baroque can be studied in the streets as well as in private collections. A beginning has 
been made through the acquisition of paintings by four Italian Baroque artists, to whom 
a fifth, of Flemish origin but active in Rome, can be added. These acquisitions were 
made possible through the Hearst Foundation and private gifts. 


The signed Madonna (Fig. 1) by Giovanni Battista Carracciolo’ has often been 
exhibited and published. This excellent Neapolitan painter, to whom a special gallery 
was devoted in the Baroque exhibition at Naples in 1938, has frequently been mistaken 
for Caravaggio by whom he was strongly influenced. Caravaggiesque are the simplified, 
monumental forms of the Virgin and Child, brought to vivid relief through the so-called 
“cellar-light’’ against a black background, and the realistic rendering of the religious 
theme in a genre-like treatment as though the Virgin were in no way different from an 
Italian peasant woman. This conception, which corresponds to the beginning of the rise 
of the lower classes to a higher social value in the 17th century, is not limited to Italy 


alone, but can be found in the religious paintings everywhere in the North, especially in 
Holland. 


The same connections between the North and South of Europe are discernible in 
the motif of the painting by Domenico Feti.2 It represents the young Tobias, accom- 
panied by the angel, in the act of obtaining the fish with whose gall his father’s blindness 
will be healed, a theme of which Rembrandt was likewise very fond. Both this painting 
and the charming shepherd scene (Fig. 2) by Benedetto Castiglione? are out-of-doors 


a 
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Fig. 3—MICHAEL SWEERTS (1624-1664). Young Man Holding a Lemon. 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundaticn) 
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scenes, yet in treatment they do not differ essentially from interiors, because even in this 
age of naturalistic art the style of their own period was more compelling to painters than 
imitation of nature. This style prescribed strong contrasts of light and shadow, as a 
result of which the foreground figures are illuminated as though by flashlights, while 
the landscape background consists of somber, almost black coulisses. 


A beautiful color composition, rendered in the same chiaroscuro style, is the 
Berenice (see Cover) of Bernardo Strozzi+, the leading Barcque painter of Genoa, who, 
after moving to Venice, exerted a considerable influence on that school. This subject, 
which the artist treated more than once (there are versions in the Museo del Castello in 
Milan and in the Pinacotheca at Bologna) belongs to those stories from Roman history 
which he frequently illustrated in easel paintings and in the frescoes at Sampierdarena. 
Berenice (killed in 220 B.C.) was the daughter of a king of Cyrene and an Egyptian 
princess. When her husband made an expedition to Syria, he sacrificed her hair upon 
the altar of Venus in the hope that he would safely return. The following night her 
hair disappeared from the temple. A court astronomer explained the phenomenon by 
asserting that the hair had been carried to heaven, where a cluster of stars has been 
called from that time to this present day ‘The Hair of Berenice’’. 


While there is something in the Bohemian type of Berenice that is reminiscent of 
the loose and sensuous fisher girls of Frans Hals, the loudly laughing boy of Michael 
Sweerts (Fig. 3) suggests rather the gay beggar boys of the early Velasquez,—a proof of 
the similarity of temperament which characterized the Baroque painters of different 
countries. Sweerts, who came from Flanders, belonged to the numerous Northern artists 
who were deeply attracted by the new movement in Italy and travelled to Rome, assim- 


ilating themselves so greatly to the Italian conception that it is often difficult to recognize 
this foreign strain. 


The life story of Sweerts, who was long considered of Dutch origin, has become 
known only within the last years, although the few paintings authentically his were 
always highly regarded. Born in Brussels in 1624, he is mentioned first in Rome in 1646 
under the name of “Cavaliere Suars’’. In 1656 he returned to Brussels with the intention 
of opening an academy of drawing from the model. In 1661 he appeared at Amsterdam 
as a portrait painter of repute, and soon afterwards started from there for the East with 
a French missionary, travelling from Paris and Marseilles to Palestine and thence to 


Persia where he left the missionary party. He went alone, it seems, to India and died at 
sea in 1664. 


The Boston Museum has recently acquired a self-portrait of the artist, and the 
Detroit Museum owns a Painter's Workshop, executed, according to the inscription, at 
Rome in 1652. Our painting, Young Man Holding a Lemons, forms a part of a series 
of Five Senses, to which two other paintings in the Stuttgart Museum belong. The alle- 
goty of “touch” is cleverly expressed by the boy who points to a snail sitting upon a 
lemon and stretching out its stalked eyes and feelers. 


While the Baroque movement in Europe was as international as any style which 
preceded or followed it, the character of the different countries where great art was 
produced, developed along individual lines. The group of Spanish, Flemish and Dutch 
paintings of the 17th century which have been recently added to the Museum's collection, 
form an interesting contrast to those of Italian origin. While in the latter, the deep 
brown or black shadows always contain some strong red or blue as central colors, the two 
Spanish paintings, one attributed to Zurbaran, the other attributed to Juan Bautista del 
Mazo, are built up on somber black, gray and deep violet tones. Both are filled with the 
religious zealousness so typical of Spanish art of the Counter-Reformation. 
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Fig. 4—FRANCESCO ZURBARAN (1598-1661/2). The Young Christ in the Desert. 
(Gift of the Hearst Foundation) 
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The picture attributed to del Mazo, Velasquez’ son-in-law, represents a young girl 
in court costume®. Pale, devout, completely absorbed in prayer and ceremony, her black 
hair falling upon her narrow shoulders, she is one of those delicate, unearthly types 
immortalized in Ravel’s Death of an Infanta. The other picture is a masterpiece recently 
come to light from an English private collection (Earl of Londesborough; Miss R. A. 
Wertheimer), painted by that great contemporary of Velasquez and Murillo (and like- 
wise from Seville), Francesco Zurbaran. His The Young Christ in the Desert? (Fig. 4) 
sits alone in the desert under an old tree, far from human habitation, in his lap the crown 
of thorns which has pricked his finger. Contemplating the future, he looks at the drops 
of blood falling from the wound. A strange appearance! Mystically dressed in dark 
purple, his face smooth yet almost light green in the shadows, with a touch of hectic 
red on the cheeks, the hair auburn. An arid, bluish green landscape with silvery hills 
and sky forms the somber background from which the figure in darker, fully plastic 
roundness stands out solemnly like a piece of sculpture. 


Zurbaran has been called the Caravaggio of Spain, and he can be compared with 
the Italian in his grandiose forms and the strong modelling from light to dark. But in 
character he was markedly different, far from the worldliness of the adventurous Car- 
avaggio who led the life of a soldier and was fond of painting scenes from the life of 
brigands and drunkards. Zurbaran’s work was devoted to the Catholic religion, to the 
lives of saints and monks for whose monasteries he painted his masterpieces. The older 
he became, the farther he departed from Caravaggio and his style. In his later works, 
to which our Young Christ should belong, he followed the trend of the time by placing 


the figure as a dark form against a light background, thus reversing to some degree the 
system of Caravaggio. 


The Flemish characteristics appear, at the height of the Baroque age, most obviously 
in Jacob Jordaens. Like his greater friend, Rubens, he was a follower of Caravaggio in 
his early works, modelling his figures in strong chiaroscuro against a black background. 
His color compositions, in which a glowing cinnabar and related warm colors dominate, 
express however the temperament of another race, and the climate of a country where 
the sun does not shine hard and sharp upon clearly defined plastic forms, as in the South, 
but with difficulty penetrates a misty sky, enveloping the objects on earth with golden 
rays. Jordaens maintained a strong chiaroscuro most of his life, but Rubens, while sus- 
taining the same warm, glowing color theme, turned to another conception in his later 
period. Toward the end of his life, in the period when he painted the newly acquired 
sketch of Hercules is our collection®, he dissolved the background into atmospheric- 
silvery tones from which the figures stand out with great plastic force. His Hercules 
was painted about 1635, at the same time as Zurbaran’s Young Christ. But what a 
difference of character and color in the two compositions! While the Spaniard expresses 
the idea of a contemplative life absorbed in thoughts of the future, Rubens personifies 
the forces of active life in a great dramatic spectacle. His hero, Hercules, enjoys the 
battle for existence at a time when victory comes within his grasp; his is the life of the 
moment, as were the lives of those historical and diplomatic actors among whom Rubens 
was one of the greatest. 


Thus, in comparing the different expressions of Baroque art, we see that personality, 
race and climate influence the formation of the arts considerably, but that there reigns 


above all the style of the epoch, which symbolizes the new creative ideas of mankind at 
that moment in his history. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 
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(Gift of the fearst Foundation) 





JACOB JORDAENS “PEASANT AND SATYR’” 


One of the delightful fables of the 17th century French poet, Jean de la Fontaine, 
is that of the satyr who categorically dismissed a passer-by after being invited to dine 
with him, because he saw the man blow both hot and cold out of his mouth. La Fontaine 
took this story from his great Greek predecessor, Aesop, whose account runs somewhat 
differently: ‘‘A certain man had made friends with a satyr who was to dine with him. 
It was winter and the man, feeling cold, put his hands to his mouth and blew upon 
them. When the satyr asked the reason for this, the man answered: ‘I warm my hands 
against the cold.’ When after a short while the meal was served, the man blew again, 
and in reply to the same question, said: ‘I am cooling my food.’ Whereupon the satyr 
rejoined: ‘I don’t care for your friendship any more since you blow hot and cold out of 
the same mouth.’ ” 


Aesop’s account was known to the art of the Netherlands almost a century before 
La Fontaine's fable, and the subject had already been treated in a Flemish picture of the 
16th century, where its meaning was elucidated by a proverbial inscription: ‘‘Always 
beware of double-tongued people.’ Although the subject seems a curious one for a 
painting, since the two kinds of breath can hardly be easily depicted in a single picture, 
Jacob Jordaens, the greatest Flemish master of the 17th century after Rubens and Van 
Dyck, had a pronounced predilection for the theme. He treated it with many variations 
in a considerable number of paintings, drawings, and tapestry cartoons throughout the 
whole course of his long career. 


His impressive and characteristic painting, Peasant and Satyr, recently acquired by 
the Los Angeles County Museums, belongs to a rather early period of the artist’s career, 
dating from about 1616 to 1620, as witnessed by the strong loca! color and chiaroscuro 
which emphasize the contours, and by a certain relationship to the spirited manner of 
Van Dyck’s initial works. It is evident that Jordaens’ interpretation of the subject had 
from the outset great success, and repetitions of it were much in demand. No less than 
half a dozen replicas (with slight variations) are known; two large canvases from the 
master’s own hand, one of which is in the Cassel Gallery, the other formerly in the Berlin 
art trade (Dr. H. Schaeffer), and four workshop copies, in Belgian and Austrian private 
collections. 


The painting now in the Los Angeles County Museum differs significantly from 
the other versions. Although in style and color it coincides with them, compositionally 
it is more concise since instead of full length figures which appear in the other versions, 
here are only half-length ones. And only the principal figure, that of the bearded 
peasant, who sits and blows upon his soup spoon, and that of his pretty wife who holds 
their little girl upon her lap (in the other pictures the child is a boy) correspond exactly. 
to the respective figures of the other copies. The gesture, however, of the second prin- 
cipal figure, the satyr, sitting on a high chair, varies here: instead of spreading both his 
hands, he raises the index finger of his right hand to convey his disapproval. Two 
accessory figures behind the table, a village foot laughing and drooling over the spoon 
he holds, and an old woman looking intently at the satyr, replace quite outstandingly the 
persons included there in other versions. These two figures are especially representative 
of Jordaens’ style and rustic sentiment. 


|. 
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In considering the relation of this half-length picture to the other full-length ver- 
sions, the question of its priority as the first depiction of the subject or as a definite 
subsequent treatment, concentrated and less detailed, arises. The determination is not 
easy, although I personally incline toward the second solution. In any case, Jordaens 
treated the fable several times in a more extensive manner, and found for its perpetuation 
as able a follower as the excellent Dutch genre artist, Jan Steen. But in the succinct and 
efficient early version of the Los Angeles County Museum picture, Jordaens had already 
expressed everything he had to say on this subject. 


—GUSTAV GLUECK 
Former Director of the Vienna Museum 


AN EARLY FLEMISH LANDSCAPE 


The realistic landscape painting of the 17th century, which made Holland famous, 
had its origin in two sources: in the landscape background of early Dutch religious 
compositions, which developed in the 16th century to such a degree that the religious 
motif often became almost an accessory to a panoramic view; and in the landscape style 
introduced by Flemish immigrants into Holland at the end of the 16th century. 


These artists of the transition period (1570-1610), who were driven out of Flanders 
for religious reasons during the Spanish war, produced a landscape conception which 
appeals strongly to the modern spectator. Like all the artists of this period, not being 
imitators of nature they were chiefly interested in expressing the idea of vast spaces, 
such as the aspect of Netherlandish nature suggests to the beholder, and in combining 
imaginary landscape forms with familiar village scenes in the foreground. These distant 


views were enveloped in cool bluish tints, as if the sky above were penetrating all the 
earthly forms. 


Fantastic landscape compositions were much more favored by the earliest Flemish 
painters, beginning with the period of the Van Eycks, than by the realistic Dutchmen. 
But it was not until the great Pieter Breughel endowed these compositions with the 
immensity of space that they became the characteristic expression vehicle of a new 
landscape school. The Dutchmer: greatly admired this Flemish landscape style, as we 
know from the inventories of collectors and from sales catalogues of the period; and the 
most imaginative landscape compositions created in Holland in the great epoch of the 
17th century, those of Hercules Seghers and of Rembrandt, were significantly influenced 
by these Flemish painters who came from Antwerp, Brussels, and Malines, and settled 
in Amsterdam. Hans Bol, one of whose excellent works the Los Angeles County 
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Museum has acquired through the Hear:t Foundation", is among the leading masters of 
this group. From Karel Van Mander, the Netherlandish Vasari and teacher of Frans 


Hals (who was also one of the Flemish artist settlers in Holland), we learn the story 
of his life. 


Bol’s native city, Malines, where he was born in 1534, had become an art center 
after the Spanish governors of the Netherlands preferred to stay there instead of in 
Brussels. When Bol had made his reputation as a landscape painter, he found that 
imitations of his works were being sold under his name. Because of this, and after a 
personal robbery by Spanish soldiers, he moved to Antwerp, where he changed his 
manner of painting to avoid easy copying. From that time on, he occupied himself 
chiefly with small watercolors, the execution of which was so minute that he himself 
claimed it was insusceptible of imitation. Many of these fine watercolors may still be 


seen in European and American galleries. In 1584 Bol went back to Holland, and he 
died in Amsterdam in 1593. 


Our painting, View of the River Scheldt, belongs to the earlier and more interesting 
phase of the artist’s work, its date being 1572. It was painted at Malines, three years 
fore the death of Pieter Breughel, with whom Bol vied in the execution of lively fore- 
ground scenes. Here, these show the suffering of the Flemish peasants at the hands of 
Spanish soldiers who kill them and destroy their farms, while the less harassed burghers 
ate fleeing from their homes with their children and household goods. . This charming 
landscape with its distant view of plains and rivers at sunset, should restore appreciation 
to an artist but little known today, though justly famous during his lifetime. 


—W. R. VALENTINER 


AN EARLY ITALIAN MAIOLICA 


Upon a remarkable opportunity, and enabled by funds from the Hearst Foundation, 
the Museum has come into possession of an early and important example of Italian 
maiolica, the Hearst-Trivulzio Bacile'. Long preserved in the noble Trivulzio family of 
Milan, this great piece was acquired about 1930 for a celebrated private collection in 
New York, when the remainder of the family treasure went to a museum in Milan. 


An octofoil basin with eight loop handles, our bacile reflects a mixture of Oriental 
and Gothic arts, and may be likened to certain wares of Persia, Mesopotamia and Spain, 
showing influences from each. Still it is a purely Italian work, incorporatitng the First 
and Second Phases in the development of Italian maiolica and being therefore a most 
significant transition piece. Painted with a subject of classical derivation, it is the only 
specimen of this early ware wherein a scene is represented. Its maker is unidentified, 
though in the opinion of Dr. Valentiner it suggests a work by the hand of Paolo Uccello. 
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Fig. 1—THE HEARST-TRIVULZIO BACILE: Early Renaissance, c. 1430-80. Interior. 
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Today there seems to be an inclination to consider Art in terms of painting 
only; but people that excelled in all the arts made no such distinction. They felt equal 
regard for what today are termed the ‘minor arts.’ There are no minor arts,—there is 
only good or bad art. A cameo that is finely cut is the equal of a sculptured marble, 


and a painted vase is as significant as a painted canvas. The Muses are not wedded to 
the easel. 


Early maiolicas combined the skills of both potter and painter,—artists well spon- 
sored and equally esteemed'?. Maiolicas, like the painted pottery of ancient Greece, 
were not merely ornaments but were made for daily use. Thus they ennobled the com- 
monplace, and stimulated the taste not of a few but of all.13 


Maiolica itself is the old Italian name for the Island of Majorca. It may have been 
used originally to designate the lustred earthenware imported into Italy from Valencia, 
by some Majorcan shippers. But eventually, this ware was modified to such an extent 
as to become a typically Italian product. And since it is not Majorcan but Italian, we 
err in spelling and pronouncing maiolica with a “j.” 


This ware was produced in Italy alongside the other arts of the Italian Renaissance. 
It is an earthenware of red, buff or grey body (turning buff or brown when fired), 
coated with a glaze made opaque by the admixture of tin with other ingredients. This 
stanniferous glaze did not originate in Italy, but was a result of endeavors Oriental, 
Mauro-Gothic and Italian. It is the first characteristic of maiolica, in contrast to the 
plumbean (lead) glazed wares or others. Here the tin-glaze, becoming clear white and 
opaque in the heat of the kiln, produces an excellent ground for painted decoration.'4 


After this glaze had been perfected, the earliest colors to be used in Italy for the 
painted decorations were a purple with a dark brownish tone, derived from manganese, 
and a full green that was derived from copper. To these was soon added a cobalt blue, 
at first greyish in tone but later exhibiting a wide range including a pure sapphire blue.'s 


Among types of Italian maiolica decoration, the First Phase (circa 1430-80) is 
called famiglia verde, or green family, since it makes almost exclusive use of a brilliant 
green tending to blue, profiled with purplish brown.'¢ This phase, contrary to earlier 
Opinions, may be considered Tuscan; and being the earliest, it is the rarest and also the 
least known.'7 The Second Phase, almost concurrent with the first, appears to be enam- 
ored of the oak-leaf motif; hence it is called a foglie di quercia, or oak-leaved..* The 
choice of this motif has significant historical associations.'9 


Since our. bacile combines both of these phases, it is a perfect transitional piece.29 
There is but one other that approximates our own: the Tuscan example (Fig. 4) that 
was until recently in the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. Catalogued as “the oldest piece 
in the collection,” the Schiff Bacile is smaller and lighter than our own, is decorated in 
conventional manner, is round and has only four handles.2" 


The scene rendered in the Hearst-Trivulzio Bacile (Fig. 1) derives from Greek 
mythology: it is the lonely Orpheus bemoaning the loss of his Eurydice.22 The subject 
is not new to art, but appeared at various periods and in different forms. We see an 
almost identical composition in a Roman mosaic of the 1st Century (Fig. 5),25 another 
in a painting in the Roman Catacombs. We may note that in these early works Orpheus 
normally appears garbed and playing upon the lyre. 
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Here we see young Orpheus seated upon a knoll, his right foot resting on a tree 
branch. He looks at us through large and pensive eyes, as from a Byzantine mosaic. 
But gone is the false shame of Christianism, gone the bejeweled vestments, the rigid 
robes: returning to the freedom of the Greeks, the Renaissance presents him in the nude, 
reverting to a Polycletan candor. 


Arranged in a landscape dotted with trees and shrubs, the beasts seem fascinated, 
their paws lifted in arrested movement. Surrounding Orpheus clockwise are a dove, goat, 
reem (?), elephant, bull, boar, dog, sheep, deer, lion, lioness, tiger, leopard and eagle 
—the two birds perched on trees and facing each other. Something of mediaeval styl- 
ization, suggesting Romanesque sculpture, is retained in these animal figures, while the 


elephant with his curious eyes and ears implies but an indirect acquaintance with the 
actual beast.24 


As a whole, the composition possesses that vigor and charm so typical of Quattro- 
cento art. The color is strong and vibrant yet harmonious and pleasing. A noble, 
tranquil quality pervades the work. 


Painted in enamels on the pure white glaze (the exterior is covered only with a 
light glaze of ochreous-yellow) the colors are light and dark green, light and deep blue, 
and a manganese violet of purplish brown. All figures are outlined in the purplish 





Fig. 2—THE HEARST-TRIVULZIO BACILE. Stowing leaf border and ha:rd es. 
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Fig. 3—THE HEARST-TRIVULZIO BACILE. Bottom, showing suiface maiks. 


brown. Foliage of palest blue (not visible in the photograph) dots the landscape, with 
green and blue accents in the figures and trees and dark blue for the oak leaves. Exag- 
gerated acorns, tipped with brown, present the only touches of this color. The enamels 
are applied in varying densities, so thick at times as to produce perceptible relief. 


The very shape of our bacile, an octofoil, suggests Eastern influence—this time 
transmitted through architecture rather than pottery, since it is reminiscent of those tondi 
that appear on walls above the arches in Byzantine basilicas.25 It will be noted that such 
a facade is shown upon the bacile itself: close to the lower edge of the scene, a five- 
arched facade supported on four columns with scrolled capitals, with four fondi inserted 
above the columns. What is the significance of this detail? Does it depict some partic- 
ular edifice, perhaps a source of inspiration for this bacile? We may be certain that it 
had some special meaning.2¢ 
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Any deep and heavy piece, such as this, presents major problems to the potter; there 
is the danger of collapse before firing, and of breakage afterwards. Viewing our piece 
from the side (Fig. 2) we can see how the ancient craftsman considered and met these 
problems. The great flat band of clay forming the chute is pinched to form eight seg- 
ments. Atop this octofoil is carefully fitted a rim separately made to the proper shape 
and strengthened by an applied rope ornament. Strong flat handles, further reinforced 
by ribbing, are set about the sides—well braced under the rim, and securely fixed at the 
circular bottom. No matter from what angle we view this structure it demonstrates a 
feat of engineering, with struts and trusses to brace and support. 


If we examine the bottom of our piece, we shall be disappointed to find no identi- 
fying marks or signatures. The custom of such marking had not yet become a usual 
practise. But there is something else, something that is unusual for these wares: the 
concentric ring-marks that were made by a wire or cord that cut the basin away from 
the potter's wheel (Fig. 3). There is no data on this aspect of the Italian wares, though 
investigation may lead to unexpected clues.27 


The question arises, might we better call this a bacile,2® or a cantaro? We have long 
come to think of such large basins as ‘‘bacili,’” but there is reason to believe that the 
ancients’ name was ‘‘cantaro.” This term corresponds to the Italian derivation of a 
certain ancient Greek vase-shape called kantharos; and we know that “Christianism called 
a cantaro the basin for ablutions placed in the center of the atrium in the primitive 
Basilica.’’29 





Fig. 4—TUSCAN BACILE. Formerly, Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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Fig. S—MOSAIC PAVEMENT. Roman, 1st Century. 


While ours appears to be unique now, there is reason to assume that other bacili 
with eight handles existed in the past. To designate a personage of power or degree, 
they still say in Italy: “Usa il cantaro ad otto manici’”’ (he uses an eight-handled cantaro) 
-~an expression that parallels the American slang epithet, ‘a big-shot.”” This may arise 
from the fact that in ancient times, on special occasions, it was an honor for a guest to 
be invited, before dining, to wash his hands in the same basin with the host. 


Our artist-potter of the Hearst-Trivulzio Bacile, observing and inspired, has taken 
freely from the past to form a wholly new creation. If the artisans of today would 
likewise strive for noble performance, they need ancient works such as this to teach and 
inspire them. And since collections of maiolica are few indeed, and so much has now 
been lost,39 the acquisition of this great example for Los Angeles—one among the rarest 
and finest of pieces—is especially fortuitous. 


—VICTOR MERLO 


Pa, 








NOTES 


‘Accession A.5608-1, the gift of Mr. Jacob M. Heimann. Canvas 4214 inches by 3134 inches wide. 

2Accession A.5610-1, the gift of Dr. Hans Schaeffer. Canvas 2614 inches by 231; inches wide. 

3Accession A.5141-92, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 3234 inches by 4214 inches wide. 

4Accession A.5141-88, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 34 inches by 2814 inches wide. 

SAccession A.5141-96, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 28 inches by 23 inches wide. 

6Accession A.5141-97, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 2234 inches by 1734 inches wide. 

7Accession A.5141-85, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 4114 inches by 31 inches wide. 

BAccession A.5141-95, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 1154 inches by 143% inches wide. 

Accession A.5141-90, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 43 inches by 571/ inches wide. 

wAccession A.5141-93. Canvas 177% inches by 285% inches wide. 

Accession number A.5141-79. Diameter at rim 2534 inches, width across handles 27 inches, height 
6% inches. Weight 2914 pounds. 

12Victor Merlo, Italian Maiolica. 

13[bid. Large and showy pieces, meant only to be displayed on the credenza or sideboard, were then 
called piatti da pompa (plates for pomp). These had holes in the back, to permit hanging. Since 
our bacile lacks these, it is clear that it was made for use, though for occasional and special use,—- 
as we might say, for “making an impression.” 

er Bernard Rackham, Catalogue of Italian Maiolica in the Victoria & Albert Museum (pp. 1-7). 

1s] bid. 

16Enciclopedia Italiana, Maiolica. 

17Some specimens and some fragments of this type were first found in kitchen middens at Orvieto, 
hence it was labeled “Orvietan.” Later evidence, however, tends to indicate that those specimens 
had been imported from Florence or adjacent towns. 

1Enciclopedia Italiana, Maiolica. 

19The oak motif, here used in a wide meander border of alternating leaves, figures prominently in 
Renaissance literature as well as design. Its frequent depiction in these valuable wares may signify 
the patronage of princes—a common practise in such matters at the time. Indeed, the oak appears 
in the escutcheon of the Della Rovere, a.family that produced nobles and leaders and at least one 
Pope. Because of its strength, beauty and longevity, the oak deeply appealed to the mediaeval 
Italian viewpoint. _ 

20Existing data on such transitional pieces is sketchy and at best conjectural. A prime source of 
information was the Tre Libri dell’ Arte del Vasaio, by Giovanni Piccolpasso—-a work that was 
written in 1548, and refers but little to these earlier wares. 

21No. 1 in the Seymour de Ricci Catalogue of the Schiff Collection of Italian Maiolicas. 

22Begot by Apollo and the Muse Calliope, young Orpheus had a genius for both verse and song. 
Tis said that none surpassed the music of his lyre. His melancholy tunes would melt the very 
stones; the birds and beasts would gather ‘round enraptured by his voice. 

23From the Museo Nazionale di Palmero. Measurement 16 by 20 feet. 

24While Roman animal sculptures usually present marvelous naturalism, peculiar portrayal of the 
elephant would seem, frequently, to suggest work done from memory (cf. Museo Alle Terme, 
Rome; and Elephant Head, marble sculpture in the Victor Merlo Collection, Los Angeles County 
Museum). 

25E.g. the Basilica di Sant’Apollinare Nuovo, in Ravenna, Italy. 

z€The custom prevailed in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, of inlaying the outer 
surfaces of church walls and towers with slabs of porphyry, serpentine, and glazed earthenware. 
Some discussion has arisen as to the origin of the pieces of pottery, the lustre of which attracts 
attention. Sismondi states that these plates are either eleventh century Italian, or of fourteenth 
century Pesaro manufacture; while Marryat contends that the bacini or dishes are of Moorish 
pattern and origin, and attributes them to Majorca. Fortnum, on examination, thinks them with 
an exception Italian, but admits the possibility of an Oriental origin. They are found incrusted 
in churches of Pesaro, Ancona, Pavia, Borgo Ticino, all of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; also 
in churches of Bologna and Rome. 

27Marcus B. Huish, Japan and Its Art (p.229): “In ancient Japanese pottery-making the manner 
of drawing the cutting-wire formed marks, called [tokiri, by which the connoisseurs are sometimes 
able to identify the maker. The appearance of the mark is that of a series of rings, one within 
the other, converging sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left, and is especially to be 
observed in early cha-ire’ or tea jars. The make of a vessel may frequently be decided by the 
particular form or direction of these thread-marks.”’ 

z@Pronunciation, ba-CHEE-lay. An early Italian name for an ordinary plate with a rather deep 
center; later, a basin for ablutions. 

29Enciclopedia Italian, Cantaro. 

30Works of Art in Italy—Losses and Survivals in the War (p.15): “The Museo Nazionale Delle 
Ceramiche, at Faenza, was destroyed in the second world war. All the more important collections 
had been removed; but two of the deposits, one containing one hundred and twenty-nine cases of 
antique ceramics, have been destroyed and the loss of this famous institution is very serious.” 
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RECENT GIFTS 


As the Museum did not own any landscapes of the great epoch of English art, the 
gift of a small but representative painting by JOHN CROME (1768-1821) from Mr. 
John M. Redfield is most welcome. The composition representing a road between trees, 
in deep warm colors, shows how much the English painters of this period were indebted 
to Dutch art of the century before. It should be compared with the early work of 
Hobbema in the Museum’s collection. 


The last great epoch of Italian art, the 18th century, is well represented among the 
recent gifts. A drawing by PLAZETTA of a nude man, dramatic in foreshortening and 
contrasts of light and shadow, comes from Dr. Paul Drey in New York; and a remark- 
able early oil sketch by Piazetta’s great pupil GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO, 
presented by Mr. Adolph Loewi, is of considerable importance as it is the first study for 
the large Madonna in the Detroit Museum (a second study for the same picture is in the 
Kassel Gallery), which picture reproduces only the upper right section of the original 
composition of our sketch. Mr. Z. Birtschansky of Paris has presented a large decorative 
landscape by MARCO RICCI, another Venetian painter of the time of Tiepolo, and an 
exceptionally pleasing portrait of a young woman by ANGELICA KAUFMANN, who 
is usually included in the English school as she lived for some time in London. The 
present painting, inscribed Rome 1785, shows however that the famous woman painter. 
who was born in Switzerland near the Italian frontier, kept much of the classical 
Southern style with which she started in Italy. 


Going further back to the 17th century, we come to a solidly: constructed landscape 
by PIETER MOLYN (1595-1661) who, together with Van Goyen, was one of the 
leading landscape painters of Haarlem in the time of Franz Hals. The picture is a gift 
of Mr. Nicholas Acquavella, of New York. 


The Gothic Room can boast of two fine additions: an Enthroned Madonna of poly- 
chrome wood, Central Italian of the 13th century, a gift of Mr. Adolph Loewi; and an 
excellent Madonna painting by one of the rarest and most gifted Umbrian masters of 
the 15th century, OTTAVIANO NELLI, a gift of Mr. Jacob M. Heimann. Both works 


breathe that sweet atmosphere which is characteristic of the land of Raphael and 
Perugino. 


Coming to contemporary art, we should mention first a most generous gift of four 
paintings and two pieces of sculpture from Josef von Sternberg, whose excellent col- 
lection has recently been exhibited again in the Museum. Three of the paintings are 
strong and colorful examples of the pre-Hitler German Expressionist school (by Nolde, 
Schmidt-Rottluff, and Pechstein), and the fourth is a well organized landscape by the 
donor himself. The sculptures are a work of ARCHIPENKO (an early abstract bust 
of a woman in bronze), and one of African origin (Dahomey): a boat carved out of 
wood, with rowers cast in bronze. A brilliant drawing of a nude girl by the leading 
English painter of the last generation, AUGUSTUS JOHN, has been given by the 
Francis Taylor Galleries, Beverly Hills. 


Of local interest is the gift by Mr. and Mrs. Louis S. Strauss of The Herwigs, one 
of the best paintings by the late Edouard Vysekal, a teacher at the Los Angeles County 
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(formerly Otis) Art Institute; and the entertaining water color Poetry in Motion, from 
the Blackouts, by Harold Liebman, given by Mr. Ken Murray. Friends of John Decker 
will be pleased to learn that one of his most original paintings, the Tomb of Van Gogh, 
has found a permanent place in the Museum as a gift from an anonymous donor. These 
modern paintings will be exhibited in the galleries of contemporary art which are 
planned to be opened on the second floor of the Museum early next year. 


Added to the American collections, as this text goes to press, is a small and 
charming Autumn Landscape by Worthington Whittredge (1820-1910).* Ohio born, 
the painter long studied in various European art centers before settling in New York, 
where he became president of the National Academy of Design. His work has enjoyed 


a great revival of appreciation in recent years, and is being increasingly sought by the 
leading museums. 


* Accession A.5141-101, the Hearst Fund. Canvas 1414 inches by 2514 inches wide. 


Note: A considerable number of new gifts have been added to the 
collections since the present issue of the Bulletin was prepared for the 
printer. These will be recorded in the next issue. 


NOTE: This issue of the Bulletin was given to the printer in November 1946, but the 
paper shortage has delayed publication three months. Since the article on “Baroque 
Paintings’ was written, the Southern Baroque gallery has been installed; and the article 
might have included a number of paintings and sculptures that have since been added 
through gift and purchase. 
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